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Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  is  in 

for  a  long,  hard  fight  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
There  are  so  many  contradictory  views  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposals  that  the  outcome  is  very  much  in 
doubt.  As  committee  hearings  began  last  month  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  here  are  the  highlights  of 
the  controversy: 

Negro  leaders  and  many  Northern  liberals  are  in¬ 
sisting  that  no  federal  aia  to  education  go  to  states 
defying  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  of  1954  outlaw¬ 
ing  segregation  in  public  schools. 

Conservative  groups,  especially  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  oppose  the  Administration’s  plan  large¬ 
ly  because  of  its  cost  and  their  fear  that  it  would 
infringe  on  states’  rights. 

Roman  Catholic  prelates  protest  the  exclusion  of 
parochial  schools  from  the  Kennedy  program. 

The  combination  of  these  forces  could,  in  the  view 
of  many  observers,  kill  the  bill  for  this  year.  Rep. 
Adam  Powell,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  said  that  “Unless  this  climate 
in  some  way  is  cleared  up,  federal  aid  to  education 
is  dead  now.” 

I 

The  national  peace  corps  has  attracted  more 
than  13,000  inquiries  since  it  was  formally  created  by 
President  Kennedy  last  month.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  corns  director,  said  that  he  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  tne  year,  a  vanguard  of  500  to  1,000  Americans 
will  be  trained  and  working  overseas  on  projects 
“as  hard  as  any  that  can  be  volunteered  for.  “This 
won’t,”  he  observed  “become  a  children’s  crusade.” 

Shriver  said  that  the  corps  would  concentrate  pri¬ 
marily  on  education  —  in  teaching,  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  work,  farming,  sanitation,  public  health  and 
practical  nursing.  Applicants  will  undergo  at  least 
tour  months  of  training  in  this  country  in  the  cultures 
and  customs  of  the  countries  to  which  they  will  go. 
They  also  will  receive  refresher  courses  in  American 
philosophy,  government  and  economics  as  well  as  in 
foreign  language  training. 

Mafor  revision  of  high  school  economics 

teaching  was  advocated  last  month.  A  National  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Education,  appointed  by  the 


American  Economics  Association,  is  completing  a 
study  designed  to  overhaul  the  curriculum.  'This 
makes  economics  the  first  of  the  social  sciences  to 
follow  the  revolutionary  reforms  instituted  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  sciences. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Bach,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Industrial  Administration  at  Gamegie  Institute  of 
Technology  and  chairman  of  the  task  force,  listed 
these  priority  steps  toward  curriculum  reform: 

1.  To  get  students  to  see  that  there  is  an  orderly, 
objective  way  of  thinking  about  economic  problems, 
in  contrast  to  reliance  on  emotional  ‘good  guys  vs. 
bad  guy’  types  of  snap  judgment. 

2.  To  specify  a  “reasonably  brief  list  of  economic 
concepts  and  institutions”  to  which  students  should 
be  exposed. 

3.  To  outline  major  problem  areas  for  students  to 
consider,  with  use  of  “some  simple  economic  con¬ 
cepts.” 

The  nation-wide  study,  begun  without  publicity 
last  year,  was  touched  off  by  findings  of  “shocking 
deficiencies,”  including: 

Only  5  to  10%  of  high  school  students  take  as  much 
as  one  semester  course  in  economics. 

Much  of  what  is  being  taught  is  “fresh  out  of  the 
texts  of  the  early  Nineteen  Hundreds.” 

Most  teaching  of  high  school  economics  is  done  by 
historians  rather  than  economists.  The  majority  of 
social  studies  teachers  have  never  had  as  much  as  one 
formal  course  in  economics.  Only  eight  states  require 
a  course  in  economics  for  teachers’  certification  in 
social  studies. 

Education  has  attracted  the  lowest  share 

of  top-level  intelligence  among  persons  receiving  Ph. 
D.  degr  ees,  a  nation-wide  study  of  academic  back¬ 
ground  and  personal  abilities  reveals.  The  study  was 
carried  out  by  Lindsey  R.  Harmon,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  is  apparent,  the  report  states,  that  the  physical 
sciences  and  social  sciences  are  “the  outstanding  fields 
at  the  higher  ability  levels,  followed  closely  by  arts 
and  humanities,  with  biological  sciences  and  education 
lagging  far  behind.”  The  study  covered  all  doctorates 
awarded  in  1958. 
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*  ADMINISTRATION:  New  York  City 
considers  **4-4-4”  plan 

A  committee  of  five  top  school  officials  in  New 
York  City  is  studying  new  ways  of  splitting  up  the 
12  years  of  public  schooling.  One  plan  being  con¬ 
sidered  would  provide  four  years  of  elementary 
school  (plus  kindergarten),  four  years  of  intermediate 
school,  which  would  take  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th 
grades,  and  four  years  of  high  school.  Among  the 
other  ideas  are  a  2-4-3-3  organization,  a  6-6  division 
and  an  ungraded  school  set-up,  which  does  away 
with  traditional  grade  levels.  Superintendent  John  J. 
Theobald  explained  that  it  would  be  “eight,  ten,  per¬ 
haps  12  years  before  any  major  changes.  Because 
it  does  take  a  long  time  to  bring  about  changes  in 
organization,”  he  said,  “it  is  necessary  to  plan  far 
ahead.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  to  take  an  im¬ 
portant  first  step.” 

School  building  design  needs  much  im¬ 
provement 

Many  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  are  frequently  violated  in  planning  school  facil¬ 
ities,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold  Tjomsland,  director  of 
school  plant  facilities  for  the  Washington  Board  of 
Education.  Speaking  at  the  San  Francisco  regional 
conv’ention  of  the  American  Association  of  School  .Ad¬ 
ministrators,  he  said  that  “any  significant  change  in 
program  makes  changes  in  the  design  of  school  build¬ 
ings  absolutely  essential.” 

He  said  that  if  excellence  in  education  is  to  be 
achieved  more  space  in  the  ordinary  school  plant 
must  be  assigned  to  the  use  of  small  discussion  groups 
(10  to  12  in  number)  and  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
the  plant  must  be  allocated  to  space  that  encourages 
and  facilitates  individual  study. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  school  design,  Tjoms¬ 
land  said,  “In  many  ways  our  schools  have  been  pat¬ 
terned  after  industrial  buildings  and  factories,  with 
the  idea  that  just  as  the  worker  can  be  aided  to  work 
more  efficiently,  so  the  student  can  through  a  fac¬ 
tory-like  school  be  made  to  learn  more  efficiently  .... 
Tlie  point  is  that  patterning  schools  along  the  ideas 
expressed  or  suggested  by  an  efficiency  expert  does 
not  necessarily  make  for  better  learning.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  many  schools  today  re¬ 
semble  hospitals  more  than  they  do  schools— “lots  of 
glass,  chromium,  clean,  neat,  well  organized  and 
with  a  general  aseptic  appearance. 

“Children  are  often  expected  to  learn  in  a  building 
that  creates  an  impression  that  it  should  be  observed 
but  not  touched.  Rather  a  building  is  needed  that 


children  can  like,  can  use,  and  one  in  which  they  can 
develop  their  inventiveness  and  ingenuity.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tlie  High  School  Principal  and  Staff  Develop  the  Master 
Schedule,  hy  David  B.  Austin  and  Noble  Giviaen.  Bureau  of 
P'lldications,  Teachers  College,  N.  Y.  27.  107pp.  Apply. 
(Monograph  discussing  approaches  to  scheduling.  Covers 
new  demands  and  developments,  size  and  grade  organization 
problems.) 


•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  More  schools  are 
adopting  index  salary  schedules 

Index  salary  scheduling  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
favor,  reports  the  research  division  of  the  NEA.  Di¬ 
rector  Sam  Lambert  said  that  of  659  school  systems 
in  urban  districts  of  30,000  or  more  population,  index 
(or  ratio)  salary  schedules  were  used  in  17  districts. 
Other  sources  reveal  ratio  schedules,  for  teachers  in 
39  school  districts,  Lambert  said. 

A  typical  index  schedule  works  this  way:  The  school 
board  determines  the  base  pay  for  a  beginning  teacher 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Then,  figures  vmat  per¬ 
centage  of  this  base  pay  will  be  given  in  annual  in¬ 
creases  as  well  as  the  percentage  for  advanced  de¬ 
grees.  Suppose  that  the  base  pay  is  $4,000  a  year,  the 
annual  increment  is  7%  of  the  base  salary  and  each 
advanced  degree  is  worth  10 %?  Tliis  would  result  in 
the  following  sample  index  schedule: 


YEAR  BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE 

MASTER’S 

DEGREE 

MASTER’S 

-f30 

DOCTOR’S 

DEGREE 

1 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

2 

1.07 

1.17 

1.27 

1.37 

3 

1.14 

1.24 

1.34 

1.44 

4 

1.21 

1.31 

1.41 

1.51 

5 

1.28 

1.38 

1.48 

1.58 

6 

1.35 

1.45 

1.55 

1.65 

7 

1.42 

1.52 

1.62 

1.72 

8 

1.49 

1.59 

1.69 

1.79 

9 

1.56 

1.66 

1.76 

1.86 

10 

1.63 

1.73 

1.83 

1.93 

11 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

12 

_ 

1.87 

1.97 

2.07 

13 

_ 

_ 

2.14 

2.14 

14 

— 

— 

— 

2.21 

Under 

the  above  schedule. 

for  example,  the  BA 

maximum  would  be  $4,000  x  1.70,  or  $6,800.  The  MA 

scale  would  start  at  $4,400  ($4,000  x  1.10)  and  reach 
a  maximum  of  $7,480  ($4,000  x  1.87). 


Fraternity  crack-down  initiated  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  Capital 

High  school  students  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  insimia  of  secret  societies  on 
school  premises,  a  new  policy  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  declares. 
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Superintendent  Robert  Black  explained  that  for 
some  years  the  board  of  education  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  have  discouraged  the  activities  of  fraternities 
and  sororities  in  the  Hartford  high  schools.  But  they 
continue  to  exist  clandestinely  even  though  princi- 
als  denied  them  recognition.  In  addition  the  schools 
ave  sent  parents  a  letter  each  year  pointing  out  the 
bad  effects  of  fraternity  and  sorority  membership  on 
students.  Black  and  the  high  school  principals  ^ink 
that  this  new  policy  may  wipe  out  the  secret  societies 
altogether.  The  only  exception  to  the  policy  are  or¬ 
ganizations  officially  sponsored  by  a  church,  a  syna¬ 
gogue  or  a  recognized,  responsible  community  agency. 

•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  National  Re¬ 
sources  Program  provides  for  school  use 

“America’s  health,  morale  and  culture  have  long 
benefited  from  our  national  parks  and  forests,  and 
our  fish  and  wildlife  opportunities,”  the  President  said 
in  his  special  message  on  resources. 

“Yet  these  facilities  and  resources,”  he  continued, 
“are  not  now  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  more  mobile  population— and  the  millions 
of  visitor-days  which  are  now  spent  in  federally 
owned  parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  water  res¬ 
ervoirs  will  triple  well  before  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.” 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  President  urged  Congress 
to  enact  a  wilderness  protection  bill  and  le^slation 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  sea-and-snoreline 
areas. 

He  also  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  federal  recreational  lands 
program,  conduct  a  survey  to  determine  where  addi¬ 
tional  national  parks,  forests  and  seashore  areas 
should  be  proposed  and  to  establish  a  long-range 
program  for  planning  and  providing  adequate  open 
spaces  for  recreational  facilities  in  urban  areas. 

How  valid  are  8th  grade  graduation 
exercises? 

“No  more  ceremony  should  be  made  of  finishing 
the  8th  grade  than  is  made  of  the  4th  or  11th,”  main¬ 
tains  Morris  E.  Schmoll,  principal  of  Delran  Town¬ 
ship,  N.  J.,  Schools.  “Today,  when  every  child  attends 
school  to  the  age  of  sixteen  and  when  a  high  school 
diploma  is  mandatory  for  almost  any  position,  the 
practice  of  rewarding  and  acknowledging  the  first 
eight  years  of  schooling  as  something  special  seems 
ridiculous,”  he  writes  in  the  February  Burlington 
County  Educational  News. 

He  also  criticizes  the  parental  pressure  for  awards, 
the  purchasing  of  flowers,  the  demand  for  tickets,  the 
use  of  elaborate  dress  and  the  extra  time  spent  on 
practice  for  8th-grade  graduation  ceremonies. 

“When  a  child  completes  high  school,  then  it  is 
time  enough  to  bestow  upon  nim  a  diploma  and 
awards,”  Schmoll  continues.  “But  what  I  really  hope 
will  be  given  to  him  is  the  desire  to  continue  into 


college,  to  realize  once  again  that  this  is  also  not  an 
ending  but  a  continuation  of  an  education,  a  contin¬ 
uation  that  will  last  in  one  form  or  another  all  his  life.” 


*  PROFESSION:  How  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  administrator 

The  day  of  the  organization  man  may  be  about 
over,  states  an  authority  in  the  field  of  executive 
placement.  Edward  Hergenrather  writes  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Alumnus,  Iowa  State  University,  that  most 
companies  have  an  abundance  of  organization  men 
and  are  being  forced  by  competition  to  go  outside  to 
find  new  executive  talent. 

He  gives  these  suggestions  to  younger  men  seek¬ 
ing  top  administration  posts: 

1.  Select  and  support  a  good  University  and  con¬ 
tinue  your  education  throughout  your  entire  career. 

2.  Select  a  wife  whom  you  are  reasonably  sure 
will  be  happy  and  make  a  contribution  to  the  career 
you  have  chosen.  Keep  her  abreast  of  your  job  satis¬ 
factions  and  job  problems. 

3.  Select  sound,  strong  employers  who  can  give  you 
both  depth  and  breadth  of  experience  and  provide 
opportunity  for  growth. 

4.  Under  all  conditions  do  a  good  job— and  if  you 
must  leave  an  employer,  leave  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

5.  Be  alert  to  your  strengths  and  your  weaknesses; 
strive  always  to  develop  a  full,  well  adjusted  per¬ 
sonality.  This  will  include  an  active  church  affiliation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

World-Wide  Summer  Placement  Directory.  Advancement  and 
Placement  Institute.  Box  99G  Greenpoint  Station,  Brooklyn  22, 
N.  Y.  54pp.  Paper.  $3.00.  (Listing  of  all  sorts  of  summer 
jobs.  Alphabetical  entries  give  requirements,  pay  and  address 
of  person  to  contact.) 


•  CURRICULUM:  The  “sacred  box”  and 
modern  Instruction 

Architects  and  educators  have  broken  the  “sacred 
box”  of  school  construction— the  traditional  classroom 
filled  with  one  teacher  and  25-plus  children,  writes 
William  Caudill  in  a  new  book. 

“A  cluster  of  these  precious  classroom  boxes  simply 
won’t  do  the  job  of  housing  an  up-to-date  instructional 
program,  regardless  of  how  they  are  arranged— 
whether  strung  out  in  rows  on  one  side  of  a  hall  or 
both  sides  of  a  hall  or  grouped  in  three’s  or  four’s  or 
simply  put  back  to  back,”  Caudill  says. 

However,  finding  a  substitute  for  the  box  concept 
isn’t  easy.  The  answer  is  a  large  loft  space  that  can 
be  converted  at  will  into  innumerable  small  spaces 
of  different  sizes.  As  Caudill  points  out,  movable 
partitions  aren’t  really  a  solution  because  they  don’t 
block  sound  effectively. 
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Whether  sound-proof  rooms  are  a  necessity  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  He  concludes:  “The  classroom  is  becoming 
noiser  and  noiser  ....  The  activities  that  have  raised 
tl.e  sound  levels  in  classrooms  the  most  are  those 
having  to  do  with  audio-visual  aids  such  as  TV,  tapes, 
discs,  movies  and  radio.  For  some  reason,  the  teacher 
or  class  demands  that  the  volume  be  turned  higher 
than  the  ordinary  speaking  level.” 

New  Schools  for  New  Education,  by  William 
Caudill,  Educational  Facilities  Laboratory,  477  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  22.  Single  copies  free. 


•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Two-year 

study  completed  at  Wisconsin  State 

Wisconsin  State  College  at  Whitewater  recently 
completed  a  two-year  study  of  the  professional  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers.  Representatives  of  all  phases  of 
the  college  staff,  including  subject  matter  specialists 
and  campus  school  personnel,  participated  in  the 
study. 

Dr.  Arnold  J.  Lien,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education,  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  study  the  four 
following  major  changes  have  beei  made  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 

1.  Establishment  of  an  educational  materials  cen¬ 
ter. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  functional  program  of  pro¬ 
fessional  laboratory  experiences  starting  with  the 
first  course  in  the  sophomore  year  and  culminating 
with  student  teaching  during  the  senior  year. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  review  board  to  counsel  and 
screen  students  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education 
program. 

4.  Changes  in  the  curriculum  involving  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  some  courses,  deletion  of  others  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  where  gaps  were  found. 


•  LEARNER:  Improving  the  spelling  of 
remedial  English  students 

One  of  the  remedial  English  teacher’s  major  jobs 
is  to  teach  his  students  how  to  spell  without  allowing 
spelling  to  consume  most  of  the  class  time,  says  Ken¬ 
neth  Thompson  in  a  recent  Junior  College  Journal. 

He  suggests  that  one  solution  is  to  provide  re¬ 
corded  dictation  in  a  listening  lab  which  students 
can  use  as  often  as  they  wish  in  their  free  time.  Each 
tape  consists  of  a  few  instructions  and  examples  of 
how  a  certain  sound  is  spelled  or  how  a  certain  rule 
can  be  applied,  and  sentences  that  require  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  apply  the  instructions  for  spelling  the  sound 
or  using  tne  rule. 

The  papers  left  by  the  students,  after  using  the 
lab,  provide  the  instnictor  with  material  for  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  specific  spelling  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


What  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
homework? 

The  only  reason  for  assigning  homework  is  in 
terms  of  the  educational  objective,  writes  C.  Nolen 
Miller,  principal.  Fox  School,  Arnold,  Mo.,  in  the 
March  School  and  Community.  Using  homework  as 
“busy-work”  or  punishment  is  completely  unjustified 
and  should  never  be  done. 

Homework  should  have  two  primary  functions: 
To  develop  proficiency  in  a  particular  skill;  and  to 
allow  tlie  student  to  demonstrate  this  skill  to  his 
parents. 

Miller  suggests  that  the  homework  assignment 
should  not  be  longer  in  minutes  than  the  child’s 
grade  number  followed  by  zero.  For  example,  a 
child  in  the  the  third  grade  should  not  have  more 
than  a  30-minute  assignment.  These  assignments 
should  alternate  over  areas  of  learning.  Exceptions, 
of  course,  must  be  made  for  the  child  who  needs  extra 
attention  in  a  particular  skill.  But,  cautions  Miller, 
don’t  carry  this  to  an  extreme. 

In  general.  Miller  advises  that  no  pupil  should 
have  a  homework  assignment  over  new  materials. 
Unreasonable  assignments  are  a  “sure  means”  of 
killing  student  interest  in  any  field,  or  if  they  are 
made  consistently  in  one  particular  area. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

.\  Concise  Bibliography  for  Students  of  EngUsh,  4th  Ed.,  by 
.Arthur  G.  Kennedy  and  Donald  B.  Sands.  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  467pp.  Paper.  $5.00.  (Extensive,  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  remings  in  literature,  prose,  poetry,  drama, 
etc.  References  on  criticism,  interpretation,  periodicals,  folk¬ 
lore,  special  English  language  subjects.  Excellent  reference 
for  assigning  extra  reading,  high  school  level.) 

•  SCIENCE:  New  chemistry  course  re¬ 
quires  students  to  think 

A  new  chemistry  course  which  requires  students 
to  follow  logical  argument  rather  than  e.xercise  their 
ability  to  remember  data  is  finding  growing  ac¬ 
ceptance,  reports  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Called  the  Chemical  Bond  Approach  Project,  the 
course  is  presently  being  used  by  4,000  students  in  66 
schools.  During  the  1959-60  academic  year,  600  stu¬ 
dents  in  nine  high  schools  tried  out  the  course. 

Teachers  using  the  Bond  Approach  have  found  that 
students  are  confused  at  first  by  the  substitution  of 
cn-ative  thinking  for  the  traditional  rote  memory 
processes.  However,  students,  once  they  catch  on,  are 
stimulated  into  a  new  application  of  chemistry,  with 
resultant  rapid  progress. 

Dr.  Laurence  E.  Strong  of  Earlham  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  director  of  the  project,  explained  that 
“the  strategy  of  the  course  is  to  get  the  student  to  see 
that  the  combination  of  ideas  and  practical  experience 
in  the  laboratory  is  a  powerful  tool  for  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  The  beginning  student  is  made  a  participant  in 
the  scientific  process,  not  just  an  observer.  He  is  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  within  his  power  to  learn  facts  and 
originate  ideas.” 
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School-Aid  Plan  for  States 

Following  is  a  state  by  state  breakdown  of  the  proposed  Federal  allotments  in  the  education  program 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Kennedy.  The  first  column  under  each  fiscal  year  gives  the  state's  al¬ 
lotment  and  the  second  column  the  amount  for  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools  of  the  state. 


Fiscal  Year 

1962 

Fiscal  Year 

1963 

Fiscal  Year 

1964 

Alabama  . 

$  19,691,692 

$27.27 

$  22,583,245 

$31.06 

$  25,327,454 

$34.65 

Alaska  . 

555,000 

15.00 

645,000 

15.00 

750,000 

15.00 

Arizona  . . 

6,260,276 

22.60 

7,619,234 

25.74 

9,043,884 

28.71 

Arkansas  . 

10,538,844 

28.18 

11,874,871 

32.09 

13,101,790 

35.80 

California  . 

52,733,321 

16.82 

64,313,909 

19.16 

76,414,133 

21.37 

Colorado  . 

7,157,176 

19.83 

8,603,311 

22.58 

10,074,516 

25.19 

Connecticut  . 

6,600,000 

15.00 

6,960,000 

15.00 

7,305,000 

15.00 

Delaware  . 

1,155,000 

15.00 

1,215,000 

15.00 

1,290,000 

15.00 

Florida . 

19,120,968 

20.65 

23,494,752 

23.52 

28,120,464 

26.23 

Georgia  . 

22,014,247 

26.05 

25,488,608 

29.67 

28,859,731 

33.10 

Hawaii  . 

3,121,256 

22.95 

3,711,812 

26.14 

4,285,832 

29.16 

Idaho  . 

3,760,723 

24.91 

4,339,997 

28.37 

4,872,393 

31.64 

Illinois  . 

23,310,000 

15.00 

24,060,000 

15.00 

24,780,000 

15.00 

Indiana  . 

16,956,529 

18.51 

19,671,096 

21.08 

22,317,020 

23.52 

Iowa . 

11,280,457 

21.20 

13,016,980 

24.15 

14,680,475 

26.94 

Kansas  . 

9,445,918 

21.97 

11,033,685 

25.02 

12,613,723 

27.91 

Kentucky  . 

14,583,887 

24.97 

16,638,833 

28.44 

18,558,615 

31.72 

Louisiana  . 

15,034,329 

23.56 

17,525,995 

26.84 

19,997,176 

29.94 

Maine . 

4,125,926 

22.30 

4,750,050 

25.40 

5,326,446 

28.33 

Maryland  . 

8,976,670 

16.09 

10,773,691 

18.32 

12,629,855 

20.44 

Massachusetts  . 

11,790,000 

15.00 

12,090,000 

15.00 

13,273,515 

16.09 

Michigan  . 

27,070,253 

17.67 

32,079,528 

20.13 

37,150,155 

22.45 

Minnesota  . 

13,062,937 

20.28 

15,270,830 

23.10 

17,445,053 

25.77 

Mississippi  . 

14,687,634 

29.67 

16,255,415 

33.80 

17,565,544 

37.69 

Missouri  . 

12,246,808 

17.03 

14,064,931 

19.40 

15,795,929 

21.64 

Montana  . 

2,919,012 

20.85 

3,419,626 

23.75 

3,920,101 

26.49 

Nebraska  . 

5,321,259 

20.00 

6,129,038 

22.78 

6,912,416 

25.41 

Nevada  . 

952,274 

15.87 

1,174,979 

18.08 

1,411,359 

20.16 

New  Hampshire  . 

1,734,218 

17.70 

2,035,633 

20.15 

2,337,963 

22.48 

New  Jersey . 

14,400,000 

15.00 

14,985,000 

15.00 

15,555,000 

15.00 

New  Mexico . 

5,275,194 

24.88 

6,263,277 

28.34 

7,302,037 

31.61 

New  York  . 

37,650,000 

15.00 

38,715,000 

15.00 

39,735,000 

15.00 

North  Carolina  . 

27,905,485 

27.25 

32,093,440 

31.04 

36,142,562 

34.62 

North  Dakota  . 

3,100,067 

24.60 

3,558,869 

28.02 

3,696,490 

31.26 

Ohio  . 

28,735,988 

16.30 

33,879,936 

18.56 

39,031,368 

20.71 

Oklahoma  . 

11,951,838 

24.39 

13,723,715 

27.78 

15,400,110 

30.99 

Oregon  . 

7,095,843 

20.10 

8,356,592 

22.89 

9,601,681 

25.54 

Pennsylvannia  . 

26,880,000 

15.00 

30,986,280 

17.06 

34,942.097 

19.03 

Rhode  Island  . 

1,800,000 

15.00 

1,845,000 

15.00 

1,974,787 

15.67 

South  Carolina  . 

15,228,456 

28.25 

17,537,616 

32.18 

19,776,441 

35.89 

South  Dakota  . 

3,262,057 

23.81 

3,796,681 

27.12 

4,295,246 

30.25 

Tennesse  . 

19,542,885 

26.13 

22,526,242 

29.76 

25,390,845 

33.10 

Texas  . 

40,262,707 

21.40 

47,368,850 

24.38 

54,438,623 

27,19 

Utah  . 

5,778,627 

25.34 

6,725,992 

28.87 

7,662,943 

32.20 

Vermont  . 

1,459,990 

21.16 

1,638,770 

24.10 

1,827,851 

26.88 

Virginia  . 

17,846,093 

22.88 

20,821,009 

26.06 

23,746,498 

29.07 

Washington  . 

11,408,373 

19.67 

13,486,454 

22.40 

15,567,293 

24.99 

West  Virginia  . 

10,658,965 

25.56 

12,110,817 

29.11 

13,443,253 

32.47 

Wisconsin  . 

11,615,012 

17.63 

13,630,448 

20.07 

15,650,932 

22.39 

Wyoming . 

1,541,357 

21.11 

1,803,631 

24.05 

2,065,380 

26.82 

District  of  Columbia  . 

1,620,000 

15.00 

1,620,000 

15.00 

1,635,000 

15.00 

Guam  . . 

363,080 

27.93 

445,341 

31.81 

567,685 

35.48 

Puerto  Rico  . 

14,243,895 

27.93 

17,050,000 

31.81 

19,904,4.54 

35.48 

Virgin  Islands  . 

167,575 

27.93 

190,860 

31.81 

212,882 

35.48 

Totals  . 

$666,000,000 

$19.75 

$766,000,000 

$22.04 

$866,000,000 

$24.22 
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•  LANGUAGES:  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cational  Act  spurs  language  study 

There  are  now  more  than  2,500  electronic  language 
laboratories  in  the  nation’s  public  schools.  In  1958 
tlie  United  States  had  only  61.  This  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  results  that  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that  more 
than  $21  million— half  federal  funds— has  been  spent 
in  the  last  two  years  for  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tional  equipment  and  materials.  In  all,  9,884  projects 
have  been  approved  by  the  various  states  under  1  itle 
III  of  the  NDEA.  In  addition  the  Office  of  Education 
has  paid  the  states  $3.4  million  for  employing  language 
supervisors  to  develop  curriculum  guides,  demon¬ 
strate  new  materials  and  equipment  and  advise  local 
school  districts  in  improving  their  language  programs. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  there  were  only  six 
such  supervisors  in  the  country.  Today,  the  states 
employ  50. 

Latin  should  be  taught  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  English 

Few  freshmen  English  students  on  the  college  level 
have  any  respect  or  feeling  for  words,  Dr.  Mason  W. 
Gross,  president,  Rutgers  University,  told  the  35th 
annual  conference  of  the  Independent  Schools  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  recently.  Characterizing  English  as  our 
“greatest  academic  weakness,”  he  suggested  that  high 
schools  step  up  their  English  programs  to  prepare 
students  for  college. 

Most  freshmen  enter  college  with  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  English  fundamentals,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  graduate  without  ever  mastering  the  ability  to 
communicate  properly. 

He  recommended  strongly  to  the  conference  that 
high  schools  could  help  overcome  the  weakness  of 
the  English  curriculum  by  reinstating  Latin  as  a 
language  requirement.  It  would  give  students  a  better 
sense  of  values  and  a  more  thorough  grounding  in 
English  fundamentals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Second  French  Handbook  for  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  Jack  Kolbert  and  Harry  Goldby.  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  154pp.  $3.00.  (Materials 
for  the  self-contained  classroom  where  French  is  taught  — 
grades  3,  4  and  5.  Developed  in  Pittsburgh-area  schooU.) 

•  VOCATIONAL:  Making  an  abacus  for 
math  In  vocational  classes 

Glen  H.  Dickerson,  industrial-arts  instructor,  For¬ 
sythe  Junior  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  had  a 
request  from  the  special  education  teacher  for  a  teach¬ 
ing  aid  for  his  class.  This  was  an  ‘“amazing,  nonmag¬ 
netic,  nonelectrical,  nonhydraulic  and  nonautomated 
‘adding  machine’  called  an  ‘abacus,’”  reports  Dick¬ 
erson  in  the  March  School  Shop. 

Dickerson  made  one,  and  became  an  abacus  fan. 
He  writes  complete  instructions  for  making  the  abacus 
in  the  school  shop.  He  says: 


“This  project  has  high  student  appeal  because  it  is 
a  useful  and  fascinating  article.  It  is  not  something 
merely  to  take  home  and  place  on  a  shelf.  It  is  a 
workable,  functional  instrument  that  can  help  the 
student  in  other  subjects.  He  will  certainly  become 
more  interested  in  math.  He  may  even  dig  into  his¬ 
tory  to  find  out  more  about  the  abacus,  and,  in  so 
doing,  a  little  geography  may  nib  off  on  him.  When 
we  can  use  industrial  arts  to  promote  a  skill  or  interest 
in  another  school  subject  we  are  raising  our  level  of 
usefulness  to  the  over-all  program.” 

Complete  instructions  for  the  making  of  an  abacus, 
and  how  to  use  it,  are  contained  in  the  March  School 
Shop. 

Shorthand  for  boys  only 

Kelly  High  School  in  Chicago  has  overcome  the 
traditional  male  resistance  to  shorthand  courses  by 
initiating  a  special  class  for  boys  only.  Assistant  Prin¬ 
cipal  John  P.  Graven  writing  in  the  January  Chicago 
Schools  Journal  explains  that  a  survey  revealed  that 
several  of  the  male  students  in  the  school  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  course  but  hesitated  to  take  it  for  fear 
of  being  called  “sissies.”  That’s  when  the  school  de¬ 
cided  to  start  a  “boys  only”  class  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  In  order  to  enroll,  the  boys  had  to  have  above 
average  grades  and  be  recommended  by  their  home¬ 
room  teacher.  They  also  have  to  be  interviewed  and 
approved  by  the  class  teachers. 

“It  was  both  interesting  and  enlightening  to  note 
the  varied  school  interests  of  the  boys  who  were 
finally  accepted,”  Graven  writes.  “They  were  certain¬ 
ly  not  ‘sissies.’  The  field  of  athletics  was  represented 
by  six  varsity  football  players,  two  varsity  wrestlers, 
one  varsity  swimmer  and  one  varsity  basketball 
player.”  Many  other  school  activities  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

Graven  reports  that  the  grades  earned  by  the  boys 
are  as  good  as  those  given  to  girl  students. 


9  READING:  Put  full-length  books  Into 
the  elementary  grades 

“Let’s  restore  some  intellectual  vitamins  to  our 
elementary  school  reading  programs  and  give  na¬ 
tural  impetus  to  good  leisure  reading,”  declares 
Phyllis  D.  Weidig,  supervisor  of  the  reading  and 
speech  programs  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  of  Emerson,  N.  J.  Writing  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association’s  NJEA  Review  for  February, 
she  states,  “Pupils  do  not  usually  receive  the  thorough 
training  in  reading  a  full  length  book  that  is  necessary 
to  thoughtful  appreciation,  to  understanding  of  char¬ 
acters  and  to  the  development  of  taste  in  the  selection 
of  reading  material.” 

Pointing  out  the  goal  of  teaching  reading  is  to 
develop  not  only  pupils’  ability  to  read  but  also  their 
enthusiasm  and  discrimination  in  reading,  she  main¬ 
tains  that  the  best  motivation  for  learning  to  read  is 
a  good  story  appropriate  to  the  child’s  reading  level. 
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•  LIBRARY:  How  to  prevent  fires  in  li¬ 
braries 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  recently 
published  a  16-page  booklet  covering  the  protection 
of  public  and  private  libraries  from  fire.  How  to  warn 
and  evacuate  the  occupants  of  the  building  if  fire 
breaks  out,  and  how  to  confine  a  fire  and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  smallest  possible  area,  are  two  of  the  most 
important  problems  considered.  The  booklet  is  avail¬ 
able  at  50d  a  copy  from  the  Association,  60  Battery- 
march  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass, 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Library  Services  for  Deaf  Children,  by  Patricia  Blair 
Cory.  Volta  Bureau,  1537  35th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
142pp.  Paper.  $3.20.  (Monograph  on  philosophy  and  functions 
of  the  school  library  program  for  deaf  children.  Includes 
suggestions  on  how  to  make  best  use  of  the  library.  Chapter 
on  hook  .selection  and  A-V  materials;  professional  and  chil¬ 
drens  book  lists.) 


•  ADULT  EDUCATION:  Language  les¬ 
sons  for  commuters  In  Norway 

The  Students’  Association  for  Free  Education,  in 
Olso,  Nor\vay,  is  trying  out  a  new  wrinkle  in  teaching 
foreign  languages  to  adults,  the  Times  Education^ 
Sup^ement  (London)  reports.  The  last  carriage  of  the 
morning  train  from  Eidsvoll  to  Oslo  is  reserved  every 
morning  for  an  English  class. 

The  passengers  work  in  Oslo  and  have  simed  up 
for  adult  classes  in  learning  English.  Through  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  State  Railways,  the  Student  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  teacher  riding  the  car  with  the  com¬ 
muting  workers.  The  time  is  spent  in  English 
conversation,  with  the  teacher  using  the  direct  meth¬ 
od— “I  am  on  the  seat,”  “I  am  under  the  window.” 

If  this  first  experiment  of  “train  education”  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  similar  courses  will  be  arranged  on  other 
local  trains.  The  course  costs  the  same  as  the  other 
association’s  studies. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Accent  on  Learning,  by  Glen  Burch.  American  Foundation  for 
Continuing  Education,  19  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago  3.  III. 
134pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Analytical  report  of  adult  study-dis¬ 
cussion  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  directed  by  the  Fund’s 
Experimental  Discussion  Project.  Discusses  programs  for  various 
interest  groups,  materials,  sponsor  selection,  management  of 
groups,  training  of  leaders,  financing,  etc.) 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Colleges  dis¬ 
sipate  their  student  aid  funds 

Spreading  financial  aid  “too  thin”  hinders  rather 
than  helps  prospective  college  students,  maintains 
Douglas  Dickson,  student  financial  aid  director  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  recently  told  a  conference  of  college  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  administrators  that  grants  not  large 


Federal  Aid  To  Education 

“.  .  .  Federal  assistance  has  never  meant  federal 
interference  or  control.  I  suggest  that  quite  enough 
time  and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  this  point. 
Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  wants  federal  control  of 
education.  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  seeks  it.  You 
and  I  don’t  want  it.  The  states  don’t  want  it.  The 
Congress  doesn’t  want  it.  Clearly,  the  President 
doesn’t  want  it.  So  let’s  agree  once  and  for  all  that 
we’re  not  going  to  have  federal  control  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

—  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Education,  in  a  speech  at  a  special  con¬ 
ference  called  by  the  NEA  on  federal  legislation, 
March  4,  Washington. 


enough  to  meet  individuals’  needs  result  in  frustrated 
students  “wasting  their  hours  in  a  deadening  struggle 
to  meet  expenses  rather  than  fulfilling  their  potentiali¬ 
ties.” 

Careful  investigation  of  an  applicant’s  financial  re¬ 
sources  can  determine  how  muen  aid  he  must  have 
to  attend  a  given  college.  If  the  college  then  admits 
the  applicant  and  chooses  to  offer  financial  aid,  it 
is  “obligated”  to  provide  the  balance  of  the  funds  he 
will  need,  Dickson  said. 

He  charged  that  “private  pressures,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  institutional  inertia’  have  led  colleges  to 
dissipate  their  resources  in  programs  designed  to 
please  alumni,  communities,  service  clubs,  parents  and 
secondary  schools. 

Who  trains  the  teachers  for  the  nation's 
colleges? 

There  are  approximately  2,000  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  these  a  mere  16  provide 
the  undergraduate  training  of  25%  of  those  who 
become  college  teachers,  a  recent  study  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  reports. 

The  University  of  California  leads  the  list,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  college  teachers.  Next  in  order: 
Harvard,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Washington,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University 
of  Texas,  Northwestern,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio  State, 
University  of  Missouri  and  Cornell. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECL\L  INTEREST 

The  University  and  World  Affairs.  Ford  Foundation,  477 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  84pp.  Paper.  Free.  (Report  of  a  study 
on  the  participation  of  American  universities  in  international 
education,  research  and  technical  assistance,  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  future  course  of  activity.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Accredited  Higher  Institutions  1960,  by  Theresa  Birch  Wil¬ 
kins.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  156pp. 
Paper.  60t.  (Replaces  the  1956  edition.  Includes  changes 
and  additions  through  Spring  1960.) 
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•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  School  to  build  gym 
with  geodesic  dome 

Tlie  first  high  school  in  the  United  States  to  have 
a  field  house  of  geodesic,  or  earth  curvature,  design 
will  be  built  at  West  Bethesda,  Md.,  t;ie  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratories  recently  announced.  The  field 
house  provides  the  same  facilities  as  a  conventional 
rectangular  gymnasium.  But  it  w  ill  cost  $6,000  less, 
will  provide  4,000  more  square  feet  of  space,  1,200 
more  seats  and  has  the  advantage  of  no  space-con¬ 
suming  vertical  supports.  The  cost  of  the  field  house 
is  $583,674. 

“On  the  basis  of  comparative  study,”  the  Labora¬ 
tories  said,  “it  would  appear  that  any  school  system 
seeking  letter  ways  to  accommodate  a  pliysical  edu¬ 
cation  program  miglit  very  well  give  consideration  to 
t!;e  use  of  geodesic  structure.” 


Sapulpa  high  school  (Okla.)  has  bonus 
bomb  shelter 

A  bomb  shelter,  tliat  will  serve  as  a  tornado  shel¬ 
ter  as  well,  is  included  in  the  new  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  high 
school.  The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
provided  $265,000  to  cover  almost  the  total  cost  of 
the  project. 

The  underground  shelter  area  is  92  by  70  feet,  with 
13-inch  concrete  walls  and  an  18-inch  concrete  ceil¬ 
ing.  Connecting  to  the  new  high  school,  the  shelter 
will  provide  dressing  rooms  for  athletic  teams,  a 
wrestling  w^orkout  room  and  equipment  stojrage 
space.  Above  the  shelter  on  the  ground  floor  will  be 
five  classrooms,  rest  rooms  and  an  office. 

An  exterior  entrance  leads  to  the  shelter  through 
a  decontamination  shower  room,  which  will  be  fitted 
with  lead-lined  doors.  Emergency  escape  hatches 
are  in  the  plans,  along  with  other  entrances  leading 
to  the  high  school  gymnasium  and  a  corridor  on  the 
ground  level.  Doors  are  arranged  to  deflect  radiation 
particles  and  the  area  will  be  air  conditioned.  Space 
is  available  for  bunks,  food  storage  and  eating  areas, 
a  clinic  and  medical  area,  emergency  generators  and 
other  facilities  to  allow  two  to  three  weeks  of  under¬ 
ground  living.  As  a  tornado  shelter,  it  will  hold  about 
1,000  persons. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mechanical-Electrical  Equipment  Handbook  for  School  Build¬ 
ings,  by  Harry  Terry.  John  Wiley  ir  Sons.,  440  Park  Ave.,  S., 
N.  y.  16.  412pp.  $9.50.  (Reference  guide  covering  installa¬ 
tion,  care  and  use  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment. 
Gives  detailed  instructions,  with  diagrams  or  photos,  for  gen¬ 
eral  care,  operating  checklists,  minor  repair  work  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  obtaining  technical  assistance.) 


National  Fire  Codes,  1960-61.  National  Fire  Protection  Assn., 
60  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston  10.  Seven  volumes.  5614pp.  $7 
per  volume;  $40  for  set.  (NFPA  advisory  codes  on  flammable 
liquids  and  gasses;  combustible  solids,  dusts,  chemicals  6-  ex¬ 
plosives;  building  construction,  fixed  6-  mobile  extinguishing 
equipment;  electrical  alarm  systems,  etc.  Includes  42  new  or 
revised  standards  adopted  in  1960  and  approved  amendments 
up  to  7/30/60.) 
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Neu;  Classroom  Material 


Paperbacks  for  school  use 

1.  The  Book  of  Scientific  Discovery,  3rd  ed.,  by 
D.  M.  Turner.  Shows  how  some  parts  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  have  grown.  Many  illustrations. 
High  school  reference.  From:  Barnes  &  Noble, 
105  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  13.  301pp.  $1.75. 

2.  Reading  Games,  by  Guy  Wagner  and  Max 
Hosier.  Wide  variety  of  games  for  K-8,  small 
group  or  one  child  with  a  helper.  Includes  index 
of  games  by  skills.  From:  Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Darien,  Conn.  128pp.  $1.95. 

3.  Shakespeare:  The  Tempest  and  Richard  II. 
Each  has  general  introduction,  complete  play, 
glossary  and  section  on  Shakespeare  and  his  uea- 
ter.  Laurel  Edition  from:  Dell  Publishing  Co., 
321  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  35«‘  each. 

4.  X-IS  Man’s  First  Flight  into  Space,  by  Martin 
Caidin.  Brief,  illustrated  story  of  the  development, 
testing  and  operation  of  the  first  man-carrying 
spaceship.  Middle  and  upper  grades.  From:  Ridge 
Press,  551  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  25<f. 

5.  Air,  Winds  and  Weather,  by  J.  Myron  Atkin  and 
R.  Will  Burnett.  Source  book  on  weather  acti¬ 
vities,  elementary  level.  Each  experiment  gives 
material  needed  and  results.  Many  illustrations. 
From:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  VV'inston,  Inc.,  383  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  59pp.  Apply. 

6.  The  United  States  Political  System  and  How 
It  Works,  by  David  Cushman  Coyle.  Explains 
origins,  development,  workings  and  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  Federal  and  state  systems.  From:  New 
American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 
152pp.  50(*. 

7.  Medieval  Village,  Manor,  and  Monastery,  by 
G.  G.  Coulton.  History  or  social  studies  reference, 
covering  all  aspects  of  medieval  peasant  life.  High 
school.  Footnotes,  index,  illustrations.  From:  Harp- 
per  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  603pp. 
$2.45. 

8.  Ingenious  Mathematical  Problems  and  Methods, 
by  L.  A.  Graham.  Collection  of  problems,  nearly 
all  original,  which  can  be  adapted  for  various  skills 
teaching  in  the  classroom,  particularly  with  a 
gifted  group.  Solutions,  with  diagrams,  included. 
From:  Dover  Publications,  180  Varick  St.,  N.  Y. 
14.  237pp.  $1.45. 

9.  The  Last  Days  of  Lincoln,  by  Mark  Van  Doren. 
Six-act  modem  play  for  English  class  use.  From: 
Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.,  104  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 
153pp.  $1.75. 

10.  Art  Recipes,  by  Doris  E.  Foley.  Tells  how  to 
prepare  materials  tor  painting,  printing,  pasting, 
modeling  and  carving.  Section  on  decorating  the 
classroom.  From:  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  48pp.  Apply. 

11.  Operating  Audio-Visual  Equipment,  by  Sid¬ 
ney  C.  Eboch.  Written  for  those  with  no  previous 
knowledge  or  experience  with  projectors  and  sound 
equipment.  Bibliography;  source  list.  From:  How¬ 
ard  Chandler,  Publisher,  660  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  4.  73pp.  $1.75. 
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